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Foreword 


The Institute of Industrial Relations of 
the University of California was created for the purpose, 
among others, of conducting research in industrial rela¬ 
tions. A basic problem is to reach as large an audience as 
possible. Hence the Institute seeks through this series of 
popular pamphlets to disseminate research beyond the 
professional academic group. Pamphlets like this one are 
designed for the use of management, labor organiza¬ 
tions, government officials, schools and universities, and 
the general public. Those pamphlets already published 
(a list appears on the preceding page) have achieved a 
wide distribution among these groups. The Institute re¬ 
search program includes, as well, a substantial number 
of books, monographs, and journal articles, a list of 
which is available to interested persons upon request. 

Absenteeism is a universal problem in an industrial 
society. A nation at war must deal with it by urgent 
means. A democratic nation at peace handles it by per¬ 
suasion and by rule at the plant level, often in the give- 
and-take of collective bargaining. The nature of absen¬ 
teeism as a problem and the means that have evolved to 
deal with it are the subject of this pamphlet. 

[v] 
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I. Introduction 


Dumng the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, both the United States Government and the Ameri¬ 
can employer have come to recognize absenteeism as a 
problem of our economic society. Since more than half 
of work absences are related to illness, company and 
public health physicians have been concerned as well. 
The worker and his representative union are no less con¬ 
cerned with the causes and consequences of work ab¬ 
sence, for many of the causes are beyond the power of 
the worker to remedy and the consequences may be 
quite grave. 

Interest in this problem is not limited to the United 
States, however, for work absences plague productive 
effort around the world. For the United States, the 
problem must be viewed within this framework: (1) the 
economic society’s need for maximum production at 
least cost, a need that is felt most keenly during wartime; 
(2) the private managers need to cover all costs of pro¬ 
duction; and (3) the civil right of a free worker to be ab¬ 
sent from work. 

The first two requirements are, roughly speaking, 
common to societies and managers throughout the 
world, if standards of living are to be raised. But the 
[l] 
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right of the free worker is far from universal. Neverthe¬ 
less, even where this right does not clearly exist, as in 
the Soviet Union, or where it is abridged, as under the 
Essential Work Orders of Great Britain during World 
War II, workers do absent themselves from work. Thus 
absenteeism can be seen as an elementary form of pro¬ 
test, an individual strike, and so not a purely economic 
phenomenon. 

This pamphlet is directed toward a study of the nature 
of work absence, causes of absenteeism, and some means 
of dealing with absenteeism in our economic society. 



II. What Is Absenteeism? 


jljLbsenteeism in its most widely used sense 
means the failure of workers to report on their jobs when 
they are scheduled to work. The Bureau of Labor Statis¬ 
tics holds that any employee normally attached to the 
labor force of a particular plant is “scheduled to work.” 
Thus workers who are ill or injured, workers who quit 
without notice and have not been removed from the pay¬ 
roll, as well as workers taking unauthorized time away 
from the job, are all counted as absentees. 

Absenteeism in common parlance is usually expressed 
as a rate. The BLS formula employing this definition is: 


number of man-days lost through 
Absenteeism = , )°b absence during period m 

(average number or employees) x 
(number of working days) 


Thus if the Jones Company employs on the average 300 
workers, and during one month (24 working days) 200 
man-days are lost through job absence, the absentee rate 


is: 


200 

300x24 X 


100 = 2 . 8 % 


If the average number of persons employed each day of 
the month is not readily available, the average to be used 
in computing the absentee rate may be obtained by 

[3] 
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averaging the number of persons employed in each of 
the pay periods ending during the month. Thus, if there 
were two pay periods in the month, with 250 workers 
appearing on one payroll and 350 workers on the other, 
the average would be: 


350 + 250 
2 


= 300 


If a firm has stable employment, the number on the pay¬ 
roll at the pay period ending nearest the fifteenth of the 
month may be reasonably representative of the average 
number of employees. This figure is available in the 
records of most firms, since it is the employment figure 
ordinarily requested for state unemployment insurance 
reports. 

One of the most serious limitations of this definition 
and formula is that in this rate illness and accident ab¬ 
sences account for from one half to three fourths of the 
absenteeism. For this reason, many researchers and em¬ 
ployers may wish to use a formula that either excludes 
medical absences altogether or minimizes their effect. 
In the latter case, one may count each absence once, 
regardless of how many days are lost. The assumption 
here is that most prolonged absences are medically re¬ 
lated. This procedure also involves a value judgment, 
either that illness absences are more acceptable than 
other types or that they are not avoidable. Recent studies 
conducted by Drs. Lawrence E. Hinkle, Jr. and Norman 
Plummer for the New York Telephone Company relate 
life stress, including on-the-job pressures, to illness in¬ 
cidence and seem to question these value precepts. Per- 
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haps the broad definition of absenteeism which includes 
the full weight of illness is best after all. 

Work absence as an individual strike or protest is more 
elusive of measurement, but none the less real. Increas¬ 
ingly worker discontent as manifested in work absence, 
and even in illness, is seen as a significant area to be ex¬ 
plored. Studies of worker protest may probe attitudinal 
and emotional factors, the role of supervisory employees 
in preventing or inducing absenteeism, the conditions 
creating or undermining job satisfaction, the needs of 
working people and their fulfillment, and other psycho¬ 
logical and sociological aspects of the employment rela¬ 
tionship. Any major plant study of absenteeism must in 
some way be concerned with these questions. 

Because of the real complexities unearthed in this re¬ 
search, some students of work absence now avoid using 
the term “absenteeism” at all, and use instead “absent- 
ism” or simply “work absence.” In the future, as more is 
learned, this may become the accepted terminology. 



III. Absenteeism Around 
the World 

T 

A he cultural aspects of work absence can 
be seen in a quick glance around the world. 

1. INDIA 

In industrializing India, where religious festi¬ 
vals are considered acceptable reasons for work absence, 
absenteeism is generally higher than in Great Britain 
and the United States. In the Ahmedabad Experiment, 
an industrial project employing British know-how and 
Indian labor, absenteeism initially ran about 12 per cent 
in the mill as a whole, and this was considered normal. 
Administrators of the Ahmedabad Experiment found 
that Indian custom divides industrial labor into two 
categories: (1) permanent workers, those who are guar¬ 
anteed employment on any day on which they present 
themselves, and (2) Baldi, those who obtain employment 
if it is available because of the absence of permanent 
workers. Such absences as a two-week jaunt to attend 
the marriage ceremony of a relative in a distant village 
are considered reasonable. 


[6] 
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2. SOVIET UNION 

In the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, ab¬ 
senteeism has long been a problem. In the 1920’s and 
1930’s, before and during the period of the first five-year 
plan, absenteeism and what was called “bad timekeep¬ 
ing” plagued efforts to achieve scheduled production. 
The reasons most often cited were the large influx into 
industry of “raw labor from the villages,” labor that was 
unused to the discipline of the industrial organization 
and the timekeeper, and the increased consumption of 
alcohol. Bad housing also played a part. A manifesto 
issued by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party in 1930 said that the “real struggle” in fulfilling the 
five-year plan was with disorganization and absenteeism. 

In spite of a slogan “Face Toward Production” and the 
threat of loss of a job and loss of housing, absenteeism 
continued to be a serious problem even in the late 
thirties. Beginning in 1940 and continuing during World 
War II, industry in the Soviet Union was under war 
regulations. Each worker was required to have a ‘labor 
book” containing his employment record. Under this 
code, absenteeism was made a punishable offense in a 
court of law. 

Since the war, absenteeism has continued to exist in 
the Soviet Union under conditions approximating over¬ 
full employment. The experience of the Soviet Union 
dramatizes the work-absence problems of an economy 
industrializing under a system of planned economic 
goals. 
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3. MEXICO 

Absenteeism seems to be a problem in any 
country engaged in industrialization. Sanford A. Mosk 
reports, for example, that absentee rates in Mexican in¬ 
dustrial plants are “very high” in comparison with more 
advanced industrial economies. The Mexican govern¬ 
ment’s answer to absenteeism is its effort to help wage 
earners generally to adjust themselves to factory employ¬ 
ment and to the new tempo of the Mexican economy by 
creating new wants through education. The knowledge 
of higher standards of living, a program that goes hand 
in hand with the reduction of illiteracy, is believed to 
provide an incentive to a worker to maintain his income 
through regular attendance. 

4. GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE COMMONWEALTH 

A great part of our knowledge of absenteeism 
came out of the wartime experiences of Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth countries, when we gained new 
insight into the relationship between long hours and ab¬ 
senteeism. After the battle of Dunkirk, British produc¬ 
tion spurted, even under a 70- or 75-hour work week. By 
July, 1940, however, the need to reduce working time 
was officially noted, and a gradual reduction of the work 
week to 55 or 56 hours was recommended as a goal that 
would avoid excessive absenteeism. Nevertheless, in 
1942 it was estimated that absenteeism among British 
workers covered by Essential Work Orders was 10 per 
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cent, in spite of the fact that such employees were liable 
to imprisonment or fine for staying away from work 
without good cause. 

Australia learned from the lessons of Great Britain, 
and in trying to reduce absenteeism in 1943 the Aus¬ 
tralian government announced a program of restricting 
hours. New Zealand wartime studies sounded a keynote 
that was to be important in many postwar studies, when 
it was found that the basic condition creating a problem 
of absenteeism was poor morale, rather than high wages, 
long hours, and bad working conditions. 

Still later, in 1948, a British study traced absenteeism 
among factory workers to neurosis, and noted that the 
incidence of neurosis was above average among persons 
who disliked their work or found it boring and among 
those doing monotonous jobs that were light and seden¬ 
tary. This investigation found that persons doing work 
requiring constant attention but affording little initia¬ 
tive, technical responsibility, or variety had more than 
the usual frequency of neurosis. The report observes that 
it may be less important to make jobs in Great Britain 
“foolproof’ than to remove the factors that make workers 
dislike the tasks. 

5. CONCLUSION 

It seems that planned and unplanned, war¬ 
time and peacetime, industrializing and well-developed 
economies all experience absenteeism in varying degrees 
and for varying reasons. The worker, free or not, may 
have his subtle protest by staying away from the job. 



IV. The Problem in 
the United States 


1. WARTIME AND PEACETIME RATES 

The problem of absenteeism in the United 
States received widest attention during the two world 
wars, for then any waste of our economic resources 
threatened national security. Much of our information 
on absenteeism is related to war production experience, 
when absenteeism was believed to be unusually high. 

Studies dining World War II indicated that absentee¬ 
ism rates varied in shipyards and airframe plants from 2 
to over 20 per cent of working time. These estimates, 
even then, were not typical of all industry. Absenteeism 
rates in any given industry may vary widely over time. 
In the only industry (shipyards) for which we have com¬ 
parable figures from both world wars, we find that the 
rate during World War II was one half that of World 
War I. Individual company studies, such as that of the 
New York Telephone Company, also indicate variations 
in absenteeism rates over time. 

With the return to a peacetime economy, except dur¬ 
ing the brief interruption of the Korean fighting, national 
interest in absenteeism declined. Although we have no 

[10] 
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national series, many researchers believe that the nor¬ 
mal rate of absenteeism in the average United States 
business is between 2 and 3 per cent. This is relatively 
low in comparison to countries such as India. However, 
some estimates run as high as 6 per cent for all working 
time nationally, the variation due in part to conflicting 
definitions of absenteeism rates. 

One survey of industries in the Los Angeles area, made 
by the Merchants and Manufacturers Association, shows 
an overall absentee rate of 2.8 per cent for the month 
studied. Although rates varied, no rate was found to be 
more than 3.3 per cent for a combination of salaried and 
hourly paid workers, excluding managerial, professional, 
and technical employees. 

2. THE COSTS OF ABSENTEEISM 

Clearly absenteeism costs the employer 
money—through loss of production, through forced sub¬ 
stitution of workers in jobs for which they are not fully 
trained, through increases in insurance rates, and 
through additional costs for training replacements or 
stand-by employees, to name only a few. Absenteeism 
must then cost the consumer money, through higher 
prices. Absenteeism also costs workers money, through 
reduced earnings. 

There is some evidence that the costs of absenteeism 
to the American employer are rising. Drs. Plummer and 
Hinkle reported to the Seventh Industrial Health Con¬ 
ference in 1954 that during the past thirty years the 
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percentage of absentees away from their jobs because of 
illness has been increasing. This is apparently true in 
spite of improvements in medical care and in the treat¬ 
ment of disease. They estimate the dollar cost of sick¬ 
ness absence to employers in United States industries 
to be the staggering sum of $10 billion per year. Their 
estimate is an extrapolation of a careful study of the 
New York Telephone Company which indicated that 
the sickness-absence costs to this company averaged 
more than $10 million per year, even without including 
all the costs of reduced productivity which may accom¬ 
pany absenteeism. 

3. SUMMARY 

There seems to be no evidence either that ab¬ 
sentee rates in the United States are inordinately high 
or that the national standard of living suffers. Growing 
employer concern manifests itself because of the in¬ 
creasing costs of absenteeism, or perhaps merely a be¬ 
lated recognition of costs that have been obscured by a 
lack of records on work attendance. 



V. A Challenge to 
Management 

In the United States, where the employer 
plays the key role in directing production, absenteeism 
is management's problem. This is true not only because 
absenteeism is a cost of production and possibly an indi¬ 
cation of some managerial ineptitude, but also because 
management can do something about it. The proportions 
of this challenge to management were not fully under¬ 
stood before World War II. During the war, however, 
a group from Harvard University led by John Fox and 
Jerome Scott made a very revealing investigation into 
the problem of absenteeism in identical departments in 
three different companies in a single community. Re¬ 
markable differences in absenteeism rates were found. 
Since the employees of all three companies were from 
the same labor market and shared the same environ¬ 
ment in housing, transportation, and even shopping diffi¬ 
culties, these outside factors could not account for such 
differences. 

The variation in absentee rates was attributed in large 
part to differences in plant administration, the quality 
of management which affected or conditioned the re- 

[14] 
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sponse of the workers to community problems and even 
to personal difficulties. 

Management now generally concedes absenteeism to 
be its problem. During wartime studies of work absence 
by the House of Representatives Labor Committee, one 
management representative went so far in his testimony 
as to say that the question of absenteeism was “the sole 
responsibility and function of management, aided by 
good relations with its workers and any trade unions 
which might be involved as well as municipal and com¬ 
munity officials and services.” 

Managerial acceptance of this responsibility and func¬ 
tion, however, is very uneven throughout the United 
States, and there is by no means universal agreement on 
the solution to be applied. 

1. THE DISCIPLINARY APPROACH 

If the employer assumes, as management gen¬ 
erally did before World War II, that absences are related 
only to the type of person an employee is, then he is 
likely to conclude that the rate can be reduced by simply 
ordering more effective enforcement of rules and regu¬ 
lations. 

When using mere discipline, management treats ab¬ 
senteeism as a problem that begins and ends with indi¬ 
vidual employee performance. The underlying assump¬ 
tions of this outdated approach are: (1) absenteeism is 
the fault of the employee, and (2) absenteeism, for what¬ 
ever reason, is intolerable to an efficiently operating or- 
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ganization. Unfortunately, if these assumptions are to¬ 
tally relied upon, management is blinded to some of the 
correctable causes of absenteeism, causes that do not lie 
with the individual employee. 

Another unfortunate result is that the employer will be 
constantly “building a case” against an employee for dis¬ 
ciplinary purposes. A policy operating in such an atmos¬ 
phere, even though consistently and thus “fairly” ap¬ 
plied, is likely to antagonize the individual employee 
and his shop steward or union business agent. Wherever 
possible, the employee will try to use an “acceptable” 
excuse to explain his absence. Absences resulting from 
poor working conditions, long hours, industrial fatigue, 
or dissatisfaction with placement or with direct super¬ 
vision are obscured. A likely result in unionized plants 
is an almost automatic filing of a grievance by the union 
in each discipline case. 

2. THE BROADLY CONSTRUCTIVE 
APPROACH 

In view of the war and postwar studies of the 
real complexities of absenteeism, it is hoped that more 
and more managers will turn to an affirmative and con¬ 
structive approach to the problem of absenteeism. The 
necessity for consistent disciplinary action for unex¬ 
cused absence will remain. But disciplinary action need 
not be considered as exhausting the managerial concern 
with absenteeism and with the industrial ills which it 
symbolizes. 
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Several companies are leading the way. Notable 
among these is the Detroit Edison Company, which 
made a research grant to the University of Michigan for 
a study of employee attitudes within the company as 
these affected absences. This research was then utilized 
in the development of a company program of the broad¬ 
est scope. 

Given a more constructive approach, the employer 
is concerned not only with the disciplinary aspects of 
absenteeism, but also with the morale of the industrial 
unit. The objective of his enforcement of company 
rules is to correct rather than to penalize employees who 
take excessive or unjustified time off. 

There are several advantages inherent in this general 
approach. For one thing, the employer is more likely to 
be able to ascertain the real reasons for absence and to 
correct these. His inquiries or those of the supervisor 
about reasons for absence will represent, not an effort 
to spy, but a personal interest in the employee and his 
problems. 

In addition, the employer retains more alternatives 
in dealing with absences. For one thing, he may differen¬ 
tiate in his treatment of those rarely absent, as compared 
with those occasionally absent and those who are 
chronic absentees. Most recent studies find that such 
differentiation is the beginning of absence control. Drs. 
Hinkle and Plummer suggest that chronic absentees 
may comprise as much as one third of the working popu¬ 
lation. A mere disciplinary program cannot be the an¬ 
swer, since many of these people are attempting to carry 
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an unusual load of caring for ill relatives, raising chil¬ 
dren as single parents, or meeting other standards of 
behavior and achievement that are valuable to society as 
a whole. Many employers cannot avoid hiring from this 
particular group, nor is society ready and willing to find 
solutions other than employment to the problems of 
these individuals. 

Another major advantage of a flexible policy is that it 
takes into account the value of worker morale. The 
costs of low morale are not easily measured in money. 
Even so, all management knows that there are costs 
in the slowdowns, walkouts, poor workmanship, and 
accidents that accompany low morale. The Detroit Edi¬ 
son study showed that the attendance pattern of work¬ 
ers is definitely related to the overall feelings they have 
about their job, their supervisor, and the company. 

Finally, labor turnover is minimized. One of the as¬ 
sumptions of the strictly disciplinary approach noted 
above is that absenteeism, for whatever reason, is in¬ 
tolerable to an efficiently operating organization. This 
assumption is certainly valid, as far as it goes. Absentee¬ 
ism is a costly affair. For many operations, however, 
labor turnover is many times costlier, and even futile 
if the employer must draw from a labor pool of absence- 
prone workers. An employee removed through discipli¬ 
nary discharge ordinarily requires a replacement who 
must be hired at some expense in medical examinations 
and record keeping at the very least. During the train¬ 
ing period the production rate of the new employee is 
usually lower than that of a regular employee. Recogni- 
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tion of those costs has convinced many employers that 
the use of the disciplinary discharge is, if other alterna¬ 
tives exist, a luxury that an efficient enterprise cannot 
regularly afford. 

Consequently, in addition to avoidance of certain 
costs, a broadly constructive approach may result in a 
positive gain by raising worker morale and by restoring 
to good service a valuable employee who, for one reason 
or another, has fallen into a habit or has been forced by 
circumstances into a pattern of excessive absences. 





VI. Unions and the 
Control of Absenteeism 


r X raditionally and all over the world ab- 
senteeism has been accepted as a managerial problem. 
This is true whether the manager is a free enterpriser or 
the functionary of a state-owned productive unit. Thus 
the role of unions, whether free or state-sponsored, has 
often been one of responding to the type of absenteeism 
control that is initiated by management. 

Essentially there are two polar roles which unions may 
play, with the actual practices of unions falling some¬ 
where between these poles: 

1) The union may play a role that is primarily directed 
toward protection of the worker who is disciplined 
for absenteeism. 

2) The union may play an active role in combatting 
absenteeism. 

The identification of these two poles of possible action 
is suggested by the real actions of unions here and 
abroad. In the USSR, throughout the twenties and early 
thirties official allegations appeared to the effect that 
unions were doing little or nothing concerning the prob¬ 
lem of absenteeism and were misguidedly concentrating 


[ 20 ] 
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on the protection of worker members. Maurice Dobb 
shows that after some changes in the unions’ policy¬ 
making body, it became more widely understood that 
the role of the trade union in the new society was to be 
that of "educator,” with emphasis on the promotion of 
productive activity and of proper attitudes toward work 
and attendance. Seemingly, both poles were touched by 
the Soviets in their search for the proper relationship of 
the state-sponsored union to the problem of absenteeism. 

That such a re-evaluation of the role of unions has 
been proceeding in India is suggested by Van Dusen 
Kennedy, who interprets the conceptual legislative 
framework of labor relations in India as suggesting that 
unions are developing as disciplinary agencies of the 
state. 


1. FREE UNION RESPONSE 

a. Protective. A free union is generally con¬ 
structed on the assumption that its institutional being is 
justified by the protection it gives the worker member. 
Ordinarily, then, the union reserves the right to chal¬ 
lenge the company whenever any particular instance of 
disciplinary action seems unjustified, extreme, or dis¬ 
criminatory. 

The loss of a job through disciplinary discharge, what¬ 
ever provoked it, is a serious matter for a worker. His 
personal and material loss depends on his length of serv¬ 
ice, his status in the line of progression, his investment 
or that of his company in group insurance protection, his 
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retirement hopes, not to mention the trouble of finding 
a new job. These personal factors are well known to his 
fellow workers, so that the protection of this individual 
with whom they identify their own fortunes is important 
to their morale as well. A union cannot well afford to 
ignore the feelings of employees in these matters. 

Ordinarily, protest takes the form of utilizing the 
grievance procedure provided in the collective agree¬ 
ment. There is, of course, no general agreement among 
either unions or employers on the exact meaning of “ex¬ 
treme,” “discriminatory,” or “adequate warning.” Over 
the long run these meanings are spelled out for any one 
company and its union through the interaction of the 
two, aided perhaps by the therapeutic settlement of 
some grievances by arbitration awards. 

b. Passive. Many unions display a passive attitude 
toward managerial attempts to deal with the problem of 
absenteeism. This passivism seemingly concedes that 
not only is absenteeism management’s problem, but 
that management has wide prerogatives in dealing with 
it. However, if discipline is thought to be unfairly ap¬ 
plied, almost any free trade union will use whatever 
means of protest are available. 

c. Corrective. Unions in the United States often play 
an active role in combatting absenteeism. This was gen¬ 
erally true during World War II, when national atten¬ 
tion was focused on the problem. At that time the pro¬ 
cedure often followed was for the foreman to report 
absences to the union shop steward, who then inter¬ 
viewed the absentee on his return. This procedure was 
retained by some companies when the war ended. 
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In a survey on the control of absenteeism, the Bureau 
of National Affairs found that three fourths of the em¬ 
ployers of companies having unions reported a number 
of ways in which unions assist in solving the absentee 
problem. The most frequently cited were admonitory 
talks by union representatives with chronic absentees 
and the refusal to defend habitual offenders when they 
are disciplined. 

One company not only sends a warning of impending 
discipline to the employee but also furnishes a copy to 
the union. The management has found that the union 
follows up these warnings and tries to have the condi¬ 
tion corrected. 

Another union investigates any cases under discussion 
when informed of them. If the absenteeism seems exces¬ 
sive or unjustified, the union issues its own warning to 
the offending employee that the union will not back him 
up in the event disciplinary action is taken by the 
company. 

Another union, though it does not actively assist in 
combatting absenteeism, is reported by management to 
make only a token defense in disciplinary proceedings 
growing out of absenteeism. This union has never taken 
a discharge for absenteeism to arbitration, and it has 
warned employees that if they did not improve then- 
attendance it would not defend them. 

One employer reported to the BNA that after the 
union joined the company in formulating the disciplinary 
procedure, there was no instance of the union’s filin g 
a grievance when the procedure was invoked. This was 
true even though there were 38 discharges for absentee- 
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ism “before employees became convinced that the com¬ 
pany and union were serious about the program.” 

About one fourth of the companies having unions re¬ 
ported that the union did little or nothing to improve 
attendance. The importance of the mere presence of the 
union, whether it be passive or active in the absenteeism 
program, is not fully understood. One employer repre¬ 
sentative appearing before the House of Representatives 
Labor Committee during the wartime hearings on ab¬ 
senteeism testified that on the basis of his experience as 
a consultant for 41 companies, he was convinced that 
where you have both a strong union and strong manage¬ 
ment, absenteeism will be less. 

2 . WHY DOES UNION RESPONSE VARY? 

Union response to managerial programs of 
absence control varies significantly from one employer 
to another. One of many possible explanations is that 
free unions do not generally agree on the proper union 
role in absence control. Even so, there is such a wide 
variety of attitudes displayed by union officials that a 
hypothesis is suggested: union response to a managerial 
program of absence control reflects the nature of that 
program itself. If management’s program is purely dis¬ 
ciplinary, then union response tends to be defensive and 
protective. If management s program is broadly con¬ 
structive, then union response is more cooperative. In 
other words, management is likely to experience the 
kind of union response that its program deserves. 



VII. Causes of Absenteeism 


' J_ hk causes of absenteeism are quite varied. 
As the American Medical Association publication “A 
Syllabus on Work Absence” notes, “A worker on the job 
must be both willing and able to be there; if one of these 
conditions is not satisfied, he will be absent.” 

Accurate reports on the causes, even medical causes of 
absence, are difficult to obtain. Most studies try to deal 
with both immediate causes and also underlying or con¬ 
tributory causes. These are too numerous to list in a 
small publication and must be presented through some 
classification of data. 

The following groupings are used widely in sociologi¬ 
cal and Department of Labor studies: (1) situations ex¬ 
ternal to the work relationship that give rise to ab¬ 
sences; (2) personal and economic characteristics of the 
work group itself that result in absences; and (3) situa¬ 
tions in the work relationship that affect the attitude of 
workers toward attendance. 

This classification should not obscure the fact that 
these categories are interrelated. For instance, the Fox 
and Scott study referred to earlier clearly shows that ex¬ 
ternal situations tend to be more conducive to absence 
if the worker is dissatisfied with working conditions in 

[ 25 ] 
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the plant. Likewise, the work group itself tends to take 
on a characteristic preference for tardiness, absence, or 
quitting without notice where morale is low. 

1. SITUATIONS EXTERNAL TO 
THE WORK RELATIONSHIP 

The first cause of absence to receive wide¬ 
spread attention was one of this type—nonoccupational 
illness. During the 1920’s public health studies showed 
illness to be a real thief of labor time. These studies not 
only encouraged the growth of public health require¬ 
ments, such as compulsory smallpox vaccination, but 
also prompted many employers to experiment with offer¬ 
ing medical services to workers. These new industrial 
medical efforts had two general purposes: to combat 
illness and to insure prompt attention to job-connected 
injuries for which the employer was assuming fuller 
responsibility. 

This field of service now combats both occupational 
and nonoccupational illness and injury and may include 
treatment of alcoholism and emotional disturbance as 
well, and so can no longer be adequately summarized as 
dealing with “situations external to work relationships.” 
Indeed, we seem to have come full circle when Drs. 
Plummer and Hinkle demonstrate that industrial ab¬ 
senteeism, illness, and even serious industrial accidents 
are related to “life stress” which may be traced to ad¬ 
verse conditions on the job as easily as to conditions out¬ 
side the employment relationship. 
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During World War II we were confronted with many 
other external factors contributing to absenteeism. The 
difficulties of arranging transportation and of finding 
housing in the war industry areas, and even shopping 
troubles complicated by shortages and rationing, caused 
many workers to lose time on the job. 

Transportation difficulties as a contributor to tardiness 
and absenteeism have not disappeared. It has been said 
that improvements in transportation do not reduce travel 
time so much as they tend to cause an increase in the 
distances traveled. Do suburbs require that we build 
freeways? Or do freeways make suburbs possible? In 
any case, the worker often chooses to live many miles 
from his place of work. Even with a radio warning sys¬ 
tem, such as exists in the Los Angeles area, a worker may 
well be delayed from 45 minutes to an hour in getting 
to work because of traffic congestion on the freeway. In 
one recent incident near an aircraft plant entrance, a 
serious traffic accident caused between seven and eight 
hundred persons to be late for work. The four-day week¬ 
end is a nationally recognized contributor to nonoccu- 
pational accidents. 

The day of the week, including blue Monday, and 
even the month of the year are related in some way to 
attendance. Winter weather conditions often prevent 
regular attendance, taking their toll both in health and in 
transportation arrangements. Some firms in the North¬ 
east find a significant correlation between changes in the 
temperature and changes in attendance. A study made 
by the Arizona Bureau of Business Research points out 
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the advantage of locating in the Southwest to avoid, 
among other costs, the loss of employee time due to 
respiratory illness. In view of the movement of industry 
to the milder climates we might even say that there is no 
single cause of absenteeism about which nothing can be 
done. 


2 . CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
WORK GROUP 

Clearly some marginal employees find regular 
employment irksome. In fact, a good deal of economic 
theory rests on the assumption that work is at best an 
unpleasant undertaking and must be compensated for 
or remain undone. Whether or not this assumption is 
valid, findings of absence studies show that several 
classes of workers tend to be absent more than others. 
Older workers who have had no previous industrial ex¬ 
perience have relatively high absence rates. Workers 
making a transition from agricultural employment to in¬ 
dustry are often poor attenders. Many of these quit with¬ 
out notice periodically to return to seasonal agricultural 
employment, as if to protest the regular rhythm of in¬ 
dustry and its time-clock. 

Age, sex, marital status, length of time in the commu¬ 
nity, all are related to absence experience. Newcomers 
to the locality, young employees, married women, na¬ 
tive Americans, as compared with their opposites, are 
absent more often. 

Older industrial workers, from 45 years up, tend to be 
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steadier in attendance than younger ones. Disabling and 
nondisabling injuries are apparently highest among 
workers in the 33-44 year group, although the healing 
time for older workers is longer on the average. Absence 
from the bench for visits to the plant clinic for minor 
aches and pains may actually be higher for the age group 
between 20 and 34 years than for any other age group, 
according to a postwar study of 17,800 production em¬ 
ployees in 109 manufacturing plants made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

There was a widespread belief during World War II 
that high wages, partly accounted for by overtime pay, 
contributed to absenteeism on the part of people who did 
not aspire to a rising standard of material well-being. 
Quite likely some of the absences attributed to high 
wages were really due to wartime extension of the work 
week. For instance, a BLS study of a war plant of 4,500 
employees showed that an absenteeism rate of 20 per 
cent was associated with the 73/2-hour work week. This 
rate dropped to 8-9 per cent when the weekly hours 
were reduced to 55. 

Nevertheless, the possibility that some workers prefer 
leisure to work when earning a “satisfactory” total wage 
cannot be denied. There are surely some individuals in 
the United States who prefer leisure to more work and 
higher earnings in some combination. Management 
personnel in five industrial plants interviewed about 
absenteeism, however, all denied knowledge of any rela¬ 
tionship between availability of overtime work and 
absenteeism. One personnel manager noted that in a 
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department of his manufacturing unit which had worked 
a ten-hour day for two years, absenteeism was virtually 
unknown. He felt that the $3.00 straight and $4.50 over¬ 
time hourly rates meant that men “couldn’t afford to be 
absent.” 

A contributory factor in absenteeism which until re¬ 
cently has been thought of as a purely personal and 
moral problem is alcoholism. The National Council on 
Alcoholism estimates that out of a total United States 
alcoholic population of 5 million, 2 million are workers. 
Absenteeism because of alcoholism is estimated to cost 
employers more than 36 million man-days a year, ap¬ 
proximately double the time lost by United States 
workers because of strikes in 1957. Since alcoholism has 
come to be recognized as more of a medical problem than 
a moral problem, some attention is given this factor 
either through the plant medical services or through 
referral to Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Also recently recognized is the contribution of emo¬ 
tional disturbance to absenteeism. The British study 
mentioned earlier which related neurosis and absen¬ 
teeism suggests the powerful interplay between the per¬ 
sonality make-up of the individual and his place of work. 
The New York Telephone Company study is a valuable 
basic work in showing that the chief factor in determin¬ 
ing whether an employee would fall among the “well” 
two thirds or among the “ill” one third was the degree of 
“psycho-social” stress or tension which the individual 
experienced in his life both on and off the job. Many in¬ 
dustrial psychiatrists are convinced that rather than 
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being a personal characteristic, much emotional disturb¬ 
ance is actually “triggered” by management itself, 
through awkward or ill-advised personnel practices or 
simply by interpersonal contacts, including “bawling 
out” employees. 

3 . SITUATIONS WITHIN THE 
WORK RELATIONSHIP 

Contributory factors offering the greatest chal¬ 
lenge to management are those that originate in the 
employment relationship itself. Any personnel practice 
may affect absenteeism by altering the employee’s desire 
to work. According to the AMA study, the most impor¬ 
tant personnel practices include those concerned with 
the selection and placement of workers; reporting and 
investigation of absences; compensation for absences; 
hospitalization, medical care, and health examinations; 
and matters such as the payment of overtime, length of 
the work week, granting of leave, and so forth. Profit- 
sharing plans, credit union policies, cafeteria food, coffee 
breaks, music in the plant, employee indoctrination, all 
may affect employee ability and willingness to be at 
work. 

Department of Labor studies place some emphasis on 
the following in-plant conditions inviting absenteeism: 

a. Excessive industrial fatigue. Industrial fatigue may be 
related to policy or physical factors. Shift work policies may 
contribute to it. Working conditions such as poor lighting, 
drafts, improper ventilation, crowding, excessive noise, and 
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the like may affect both the health and the morale of the 
worker and thus both his ability and willingness to attend. 

b. Overstaffing. War studies during times of labor short¬ 
ages and labor hoarding show that the employee who feels 
his work is not needed is more prone to absence than the one 
who is kept busy with productive work. 

c. Irregular flow of production. Inadequate or improper 
planning that results in an unpredictable flow of production 
enforces idleness upon the work staff and induces absences 
by making workers feel nonessential. The willingness of the 
employer to pay workers who are thus idle apparently does 
not remove the adverse effects. 

d. Poor direct supervision. The supervisor closest to the 
worker tends to have the most effect upon him and his atti¬ 
tude toward the company. If the supervisor is inadequately 
trained or unsuited for his job, poor morale and absenteeism 
are likely to result. The University of Michigan studies of 
Detroit Edison showed that both blue- and white-collar work 
groups having low absence rates were more satisfied with 
their supervisors than like groups having high absence rates. 
A supervisor who allows personality conflicts to develop, who 
fails to foster a group spirit, who is inconsistent or discrimina¬ 
tory in his treatment of workers, who issues conflicting or¬ 
ders, or who constantly changes his mind about assignments, 
contributes to absenteeism. Such a supervisor victimizes the 
worker with irritating uncertainty, irregularity, and con¬ 
fusion. The worker may well seek to escape the resulting 
frustration through absence from the job. 

e. Ineffective grievance procedures. Wherever there is a 
lack of effective means to dispose of the frictions that inevi¬ 
tably arise in any industrial plant, absence rates may be 
adversely affected. 
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In contrast, the Detroit Edison studies indicated that 
many positive values in personnel relations are related to 
low absence rates—freedom to talk over job problems 
with supervisors, willingness of foremen to listen to per¬ 
sonal problems, group discussions and team spirit, utili¬ 
zation of a workers skills to his satisfaction, recognition 
for good work done, satisfaction with wages, and overall 
satisfaction with the company and the job. 

In this context, removal or reduction of in-plant con¬ 
tributory causes of absences can bring about a noticeable 
improvement in the functioning of the economic unit. 





VIII. Some Guidelines 
for Company Policy 

A 

XAjbsence is a matter with which any com¬ 
pany must deal without waiting for the final story on 
the underlying causes. Consistent company policy is in 
order. To avoid a practice of making up rules as cases 
arise, the employer can establish guidelines that repre¬ 
sent his idea of a reasonable approach to work absences. 
Where there is a union, consistent policies can be made a 
part of the collective agreement. This chapter suggests 
seven principles for establishing and re-evaluating 
absence-control programs. 

Principle 1. Relate benefits to absence control. 

Any set of rules, whether permissive or tough, 
can be constructed with the objective of encouraging 
and enabling the employee to report to work regularly. 

The days of work are both culturally and individually 
determined. We all may smile remembering that Mr. 
Scrooge did not think it proper for Bob Cratchit to take 
Christmas Day off, for in the final analysis Scrooge meant 
not only that Cratchit should work, but that he too 
should put in a full day on Christmas. Today, where 

[35] 
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there is a union, nine out of ten contracts call for paid 
holidays, with 80 per cent of these providing six or more 
a year. Even where there is not a union, paid holidays 
are often established through company practice. Vaca¬ 
tions with pay, which traditionally have been the special 
prerogative of office workers, are often bargained for or 
sometimes granted by the employer. Absences due to 
illness or industrial accident, which once were solely the 
worry of the employee, are now paid absences in many 
companies. 

Where these positive benefits exist, it is to the advan¬ 
tage of both employee and employer to relate the com¬ 
pany’s benefit program to its absence-control program, 
and thus to avoid the pitfalls of a negative approach. 
The employee is simultaneously introduced to the ad¬ 
vantages of certain paid absences and made aware of 
the company’s expectations in regard to his attendance 
under normal conditions. Company pronouncements 
regarding absence, then, may be informative of privi¬ 
leges and expectations as well as penalties. 

The best-known program relating absence pay to ab¬ 
sence control is that of Detroit Edison. The company 
policy is generous, allowing as many as 20 days a year 
to be taken off with pay for personal illness, death or 
illness in the family, or necessary personal business. 
Days not used in a year may be accumulated in a “sick 
bank” up to a maximum of 60 days. Detroit Edison has 
based the program on an insurance principle; benefits 
can be liberal for those who need them because it is 
anticipated that not all employees will need to use the 
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benefits during the year and only a small percentage will 
need to use them extensively. 

Many employers neither want nor can afford such a 
generous program of absence pay. Even so, the Detroit 
Edison plan illustrates the relationship between a com¬ 
pany's ability to maintain its employees' income during 
periods of personal disability and the cooperation of em¬ 
ployees in regular attendance. Almost any company can 
gain through a positive attempt to relate whatever ab¬ 
sence pay it allows to its expectation of attendance. 

Principle 2. Formulate a clear and 
well-thought-out system covering 
the following matters. 

a. Paid absences. Where there is a collective 
agreement, the absences to be paid may be negotiated. 
Otherwise, there is usually a company practice or per¬ 
haps an industry practice that suggests a minimum 
guideline for good employee morale. Recent Monthly 
Labor Review summaries of negotiated agreements show 
a definite tendency toward liberalization of paid ab¬ 
sences to include not only holidays and sick leaves, but 
also absences for jury duty, union business, and personal 
business. 

b. Acceptable reasons for unpaid absences. Many com¬ 
panies unable or unwilling to include illness or personal 
business among the justifications for paid absences do 
establish a system of leaves of absence which are pre¬ 
arranged or arranged under emergency situations and 
which do not jeopardize the seniority or status of the 
employee. 
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c. Procedures for informing supervisor of an absence. 
The simpler the procedures, the more workable the pro¬ 
gram. At the very minimum, the company should de¬ 
signate what office or person is to be informed of the 
emergency absence of an employee. The requirement of 
a phone call to the Personnel Office in case of an emer¬ 
gency or an oral request for leave directed to the super¬ 
visor for an anticipated absence may be sufficient. 

Where payment for absence is involved, fulfilling the 
procedural requirements may be a condition of receiving 
the pay. More elaborate procedures for applying for an 
extended leave of absence may also be spelled out as a 
necessary condition of obtaining such leaves. 

d. Penalties. If the principle of relating benefits to 
absence control has been followed, then the purpose of 
penalties for unjustified absences or for failure to use 
specified procedures is to correct the practices of the 
employee. The penalties for tardiness or unexcused or 
unreported absences may range from a reprimand or a 
layoff of part of a day, to a layoff of x days, demotion, or 
loss of seniority status. If corrective efforts fail, then the 
purpose of the extreme penalty, discharge, is not to dis¬ 
cipline nor to make an example of the erring employee, 
but rather to protect the company, stockholders, and 
other employees from the effects on production of the 
actions of this individual employee. 

Since the employer applying these principles is operat- 
ing a going concern, he can find plenty of guidelines for 
his penalty structure embedded in the collective agree¬ 
ment, the past practices of his company, and the ordinary 
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practices of his industry. He need not be bound entirely 
by his past decisions nor by industry practice, but for 
morale reasons he will consider these factors before con¬ 
structing or changing his penalty practices. 

A penalty system may properly differentiate between 
those absentees who are rarely absent, those who are 
occasionally absent, and those who are chronic absen¬ 
tees. Discretionary loopholes for infractions involving 
employees of many years’ service are common. Most pro¬ 
grams include provision for special leaves of absence to 
be granted in particular cases where penalties appear to 
be unjustified. 

Perhaps the best guideline on penalties is to seek a 
program that is more than fair to employees by industry 
standards so that it may be applied consistently with the 
least adverse effects on plant morale. A more stringent 
penalty system may have the disadvantage of being diffi¬ 
cult to live with, for both supervisors and workers. 

e. Disciplinary procedures. Provision should be made 
for notifying the employee of impending penalties. 
Three-step, four-step, and five-step disciplinary proce¬ 
dures are all common to industry. Ordinarily, the first 
step is a warning, and heavier penalties are resorted to 
only after warning. This is considered desirable on the 
part of management, union officials, employees, and 
arbitrators generally. 

If the cooperation of employees and of the union is 
sought in the absence-control program, the warning 
procedure is an extremely important part of a corrective 
penalty program. Verbal warnings may be the first step 
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in disciplinary action. If there is no improvement in at¬ 
tendance, then a written warning with a copy to the 
union of which the employee is a member may be sent. 
Subsequent notices may carry penalties of suspension 
ranging from a few hours to a few days. Usually a suspen¬ 
sion for a short period will precede suspension with 
intent to discharge. The purpose of the warning system, 
like the penalties, is to correct the behavior of the em¬ 
ployee and to solicit the aid of his union in promoting 
better attendance on his part. 

f. Grievance procedure. The absence-control program 
should provide for hearing special pleas for leaves of 
absence that have been denied and for relief from dis¬ 
ciplinary action. Where benefits are made known but 
are not universally granted, there are bound to be com¬ 
plaints. Having the “route of appeal” known to the 
employee is an important part of the implementation of 
any program geared to gain the cooperation of the em¬ 
ployees. Where a grievance procedure exists, complaints 
arising from the absence-control program are usually 
subject to the ordinary procedure. At the very least, de¬ 
signation should be made of the company officer who is 
responsible for final decisions on leaves of absence and 
discipline. 

g. Records. The nature of the program will in large 
part dictate the records that are necessary. For instance, 
the Detroit Edison program with its insurance principle 
and generous benefits requires rather extensive records. 
The lost time of each employee with coded reasons, days 
of absence, and frequency of absence must be related to 
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his balance in the "sick bank.” Quarterly departmental 
records summarize the days, reasons, and frequency of 
absences. Data from these work sheets are then sum¬ 
marized and reported to central management, where a 
company report is made up. 

Other companies may need much less detailed reports 
on individual and departmental absences. Records must 
be sufficiently detailed, however, to support consistent 
administration of benefits and penalties. Some depart¬ 
mental reporting of frequency of absence, causes, leaves 
granted, leaves refused, and disciplinary action is there¬ 
fore necessary. 

Principle 3. Inform supervisors of the nature , 
details, and objectives of the absence-control 
program. 

The supervisor is a key figure in absence con¬ 
trol. His understanding of the company program and 
of the desired approach to absentees is a minimum pre¬ 
condition to the success of the program. 

Particularly where interpretations of policy are in¬ 
volved, the supervisor must have the advantage of prior 
discussion. Consistent administration over the whole 
plant requires procedures for both informing and check¬ 
ing on departmental supervisors. 

Principle 4. Inform the employees. 

Having determined the nature and procedures 
of the absence-control program, management must in¬ 
form the employees. A part of the program will appear in 
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the collective agreement, if there is one; but the program 
as a whole should be explained to the employee, perhaps 
through a booklet outlining his rights and duties. The 
New York Telephone Company handbook for new em¬ 
ployees, for example, is amply illustrated and under 
topical headings such as “Say Ah-h-h* tells the employee 
of medical services available to him, and so on. After all 
benefits are outlined, the employee is told of his respon¬ 
sibilities, among which are regular attendance and re¬ 
porting of absences. Then company responsibilities to 
the community, customer, investor, and employee are 
explained. 

A special reminder of the proper procedure for report¬ 
ing emergency absences should be given to new em¬ 
ployees, and when a change is made, to all employees. 
An effective method is to list the procedure, including 
the telephone number and proper extension, on a card to 
be kept near the employee’s telephone. 

Principle 5. Seek the cooperation of the union. 

The first step in seeking the cooperation of the 
union is to apply or be willing to apply the foregoing four 
principles. A positive approach, a well-articulated pro¬ 
gram, care in the training of supervisors, full information 
to employees, all are important in obtaining an affirma¬ 
tive response from the union. Consultation with the 
union in the development of the final program may be 
advantageous, especially since some parts of it have al¬ 
ready been established through negotiation and are in¬ 
cluded in the collective bargaining agreement. 
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Depending on the structure of labor relations within 
the company, there are many contract clauses which, 
according to the BNA survey on absenteeism, have been 
found useful in dealing with the problem. One clause 
simply puts the union on the line by specifying union 
cooperation in combatting absenteeism and any other 
practice that restricts production. 

Provisions re-enforcing the disciplinary authority of 
management are helpful in making die penalty structure 
stick. One clause suggested was a provision for automatic 
dismissal where absence is without notice or without 
company approval. A management-rights clause specify¬ 
ing unilateral authority to dismiss, lay off, or demote 
under certain conditions is often preferred as providing 
discretionary authority. If management has worked out 
its absence-control program, then negotiations on this 
question can be related to its program of corrective 
penalties. 

Other provisions that associate benefits with good at¬ 
tendance practices are the following: 

1) Holiday pay is to be withheld unless an employee has 
worked, or has had justifiable cause for absence, both the day 
before and the day after the holiday. 

2) Overtime work may be withheld when an unexcused 
absence occurs during the straight-time period. 

3) The overtime rate for Saturday, as such, will not be 
paid unless the employee has worked the five previous days. 

4) Absence during an employee’s probationary period pro¬ 
longs this period. 
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5) The employee's attendance record is to be considered a 
factor in determining qualifications for promotion. 

6) Vacation pay or time may be penalized for excessive 
absence. 

7) Company and employee contributions to a recreation 
fund are to be based on employee attendance. 

Finally, contract clauses may implement the minimum 
procedural requirements of the absence-control plan. 
The collective agreement may provide that an employee 
must obtain written permission for extended personal 
or sick leave, or that the employee must call at the begin¬ 
ning of the shift in case of emergency absence, or what¬ 
ever the company requirements are. 

Principle 6. Administer the program 
consistently and without discrimination. 

The best-thought-out program will not be 
helpful in absence control unless it is properly admin¬ 
istered. Allowing for some exceptions during the period 
of adjustment to a new or revised program, management 
will want as quickly as possible to begin administering 
the program consistently and without discrimination. 

A sound program of absence control should reduce 
the number of individual decisions a supervisor must 
make, since most decisions will be removed from the 
level of individual case treatment and routinized. Con¬ 
sultation will not only serve as an aid to consistency, but 
will also point up any problems inherent in the program 
itself or in its procedures. 
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Principle 7. Make changes as these appear 
desirable or necessary. 

As changes appear desirable or necessary, 
these should be made, preferably through consultation 
with the union or through negotiation. To conceive of 
any program of absence control as a static policy is to 
reduce the possible advantages of such a program and 
to misunderstand the nature of industrial relations and 
the functioning of our economic society. 




IX. What Can Be Learned 
from Arbitration Awards 


C 

k-/OME understanding of the complexity of the 
problems of disciplining for absenteeism can be gained 
through the study of arbitration awards, which establish, 
at least for the parties involved, standards of behavior in 
this area. The collective bargaining contract is basically 
a statement of norms of behavior, responsibilities, and 
obligations of the parties with regard to wages, hours, 
and working conditions. Also generally included in the 
agreement are procedures and conditions that are to 
govern any departures from these norms. Arbitration 
decisions on grievances arising under contract clarify the 
standards and become a part of the responsibilities of 
the parties involved. 

The object of arbitration, then, is not only to dispose 
of a disputed situation, but to facilitate the operation of 
the industrial unit by clarifying the responsibilities and 
privileges of both management and labor. A study of the 
arbitration awards published each year by the Bureau of 
National Affairs in a service entitled Labor Arbitration 
Reports reveals some areas of general agreement among 
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arbitrators. Cases are cited by the reference LA with 
volume and page. 

1. AREAS OF AGREEMENT 

One of the principles on which there is general 
agreement is that the employer has a clear right to dis¬ 
cipline and to discharge an employee for excessive ab¬ 
sences. The reasoning behind this consistently held view 
is that the economic interest of a company’s manage¬ 
ment and stockholders is jeopardized by excessive ab¬ 
sence, and in the same way, so is the economic welfare 
of all employees. Management has an obligation to in¬ 
sure the wages and regularity of employment of the 
majority of the employees. This can be done only if the 
productivity and earning power of the business are safe¬ 
guarded. The interest of the whole group is thus theo¬ 
retically protected, perhaps at the expense of the indi¬ 
vidual who is discharged. 

In the same light, the employer may exact a lighter 
penalty for absences, since a company cannot operate 
without assurance of the presence of its employees. 
Three awards in point are 19 LA 399, 23 LA 663, and 
23 LA 683. 

Furthermore, the employer may discipline and dis¬ 
charge for excessive absences regardless of the reasons 
for the absences. Chronic illness may be a mitigating cir¬ 
cumstance and may require more judicious treatment 
than mere unexcused absences, but ordinarily arbitrators 
do not expect an employer to continue to offer employ- 
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ment to a person who is physically or mentally unable 
to work. Three key awards on this point are 11 LA 419, 
14 LA 153, and 15 LA 593. 

Although the employer clearly may take disciplinary 
action to combat absenteeism, the maximum penalty he 
exacts and the procedure he follows must be conditioned 
by the environment in which he makes his decisions. 
Some of the aspects of this environment which have 
been considered important by individual arbitrators are 
the procedures and the penalties prescribed in the col¬ 
lective agreement, the past practices of the employer, 
and certain extenuating circumstances, such as length of 
service of the employee. 

a. Prescribed procedures. If a certain warning pro¬ 
cedure is specified in the collective agreement as being 
necessary prior to disciplinary layoff, then the arbitrator 
will ordinarily honor the wording of the contract and 
require that the employer meticulously follow the pro¬ 
cedure. Often the arbitrator interprets the clause in 
question as to its intent. For instance, where the collec¬ 
tive agreement permitted the employer to give formal 
warning to demote and ultimately to discharge for 
absenteeism, Pacific Mills, in determining whether to 
demote, was allowed to consider only those absences 
that occurred subsequent to the warning. The arbitrator 
held that the purpose of the warning clause is to give the 
employee an opportunity to correct absenteeism before 
a penalty is imposed. (3 LA 141.) 

The procedural aspects of the collective agreement 
are ordinarily held to be binding upon the employee as 
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well as the employer. Thus the Pacific Mills contract, 
which specified that a penalty might result unless the 
company received notice of the employee’s absence, 
was interpreted to mean not that the absent employee 
must send word, but that the company must receive 
notice. (2 LA 326.) 

b. Prescribed penalties. Where the contract sets a 
penalty for a certain offense, such as failure to report for 
scheduled work on a holiday without justifiable excuse, 
then the employer is ordinarily precluded from imposing 
any penalty other than that stated, and certainly not a 
heavier one for this offense. (14 LA 372 and 23 LA 663.) 
On the other hand, failure to specify discharge in the 
collective agreement when other penalties for absence 
are prescribed does not necessarily apply in cases in¬ 
volving excessive absence. Otherwise, die employer in 
such an instance would have no remedy against exces¬ 
sive absence. (23 LA 663.) 

Nevertheless, specification of discharge for unauthor¬ 
ized and unexcused absences does not, even in the ab¬ 
sence of other provisions, necessarily preclude an area 
of discretion to the employer in dealing with absentee¬ 
ism. (10 LA 498.) 

c. Employers past practices. These past practices, in 
the view of most arbitrators, represent what the em¬ 
ployee has a right to expect. The employee may in fact 
come to rely more on practices than on written rules, if 
these are not the same. 

Where the employer in the past regularly reinstated 
employees taking unauthorized leave if they had good 
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past records, an arbitrator may consider discharge too 
strong a penalty for this offense. (14 LA 121.) Again, 
where an employee of several years* service used the pro¬ 
cedure that had been all right for others in the past when 
he took time off to take a master plumber examination, 
a discharge was commuted to disciplinary layoff by an 
arbitrator. (12 LA 847.) 

However, an employer is not entirely bound by his 
past practices. For instance, Geneva Steel Company's 
permanent board of arbitration upheld a reprimand and 
a four-day suspension where an employee, though 
warned, went deer hunting anyway, and merely re¬ 
ported to the foreman that he was taking off in accord¬ 
ance with what had been acceptable procedure in the 
past. (12 LA 344.) 

Consistent practice also strengthens company rules. 
Where it had been the past practice of North American 
Aviation to enforce a rule that absence for five consecu¬ 
tive days without notice was cause for discharge, this 
rule was found to be binding on an employee. (21 LA 
248.) 

In summary, arbitrators are concerned with the word¬ 
ing and intent of the contract, the penalty imposed, the 
procedures used by both the employee and the em¬ 
ployer, the past record of the employee, the nature of 
the excuses given, the past practices of the employer, 
and even the usual practices of the industry. 
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2 . AREAS OF DIFFERENCE 

While sporadic, if not chronic, illness is gen¬ 
erally accepted as “excused,” there is a good deal of dif¬ 
ference of opinion on the following points: (1) whether 
a doctors certificate can be required by the company if 
this is not specified in the contract; (2) whether the cause 
of absence is a primary issue when procedural matters 
become involved; (3) whether illness excuses must be 
accepted on face value; (4) whether illness that prevents 
one from working may permit one to do some personal 
errand such as a trip to the store or to play poker in a 
well-heated room; (5) whether the personal physician or 
the company physician must be believed; and (6) what 
to do about illnesses related to alcoholism. Perhaps 
further medical research will have important effects in 
this area where differences of opinion are so marked. 

Another difficult question is how an absence resulting 
from a jail sentence should be viewed. Often such an 
absence may be anticipated, and some employers appar¬ 
ently grant leaves quite readily for the period of the 
sentence. 

Other cases indicate a reluctance on the part of em¬ 
ployers to recognize jailed employees as being entitled 
to reinstatement. Most arbitrators agree that the pre¬ 
sumption of innocence accorded all accused should ex¬ 
cuse an arrested employee’s absence until the case is dis¬ 
posed of. (26 LA 176.) When conviction follows arrest, 
however, some nice questions remain. The union ordi- 
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narily will claim that conviction neither affects nor 
threatens the employment relation, and most arbitrators 
are seriously concerned in instances where it is alleged 
that a penalty has been exacted for activities off com¬ 
pany property and not related to employment. Ordi¬ 
narily, however, there are other issues involved as well. 

3 . CONCLUSION 

The main lesson to be learned from a study of 
arbitration awards is the value of consistency to any ab¬ 
sence-control program. For the employee, this means 
consistency in utilizing procedures required by the em¬ 
ployer or the contract. For the employer, it means con¬ 
sistency in administering leaves and in disciplining 
employees, so that company practice conforms as closely 
as possible to the intent of the basic program. 





X. How One Company 
Meets the Challenge 


T 

A he Cannon Electric Company is a cor¬ 
poration engaged in the manufacture of high quality 
electrical products. Its operations are conducted in nine 
buildings in the Los Angeles area with an average of 
2,600 people working in production, clerical, and tech¬ 
nical positions. 

The company was established by James H. Cannon in 
1915 as a backyard shop. An integral part of the growth 
of Southern California industry, the firm moved from 
such early projects as the development of a paging sys¬ 
tem for the county hospital to the manufacture of elec¬ 
trical connectors needed by the motion picture studios 
when the "talkies” came into vogue. Another period of 
growth was fostered when Douglas Aircraft Company 
required speedy electrical connections for aircraft cir¬ 
cuits. 

Expanding with the aircraft industry during World 
War II, Cannon came to rely on a new source of indus¬ 
trial labor—women. Finding that women were espe¬ 
cially adept at certain operations required in the manu¬ 
facture of electrical equipment, Cannon has continued 
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to maintain an industrial labor force of about 50 per cent 
women. 

Company policy and company rules have traditionally 
been formulated with the idea that all at Cannon are 
* workers” whether working at desks, at benches, or on 
machines. Under this philosophy the absence-control 
plan does not distinguish between factory and nonfac¬ 
tory employees. There is, however, a bargaining unit, 
represented by Local 811 of the United Automobile, Air¬ 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO. This union has been recognized as the sole 
bargaining agent for production and maintenance em¬ 
ployees since 1950. 

From the company point of view, there was a need to 
formalize the procedure for dealing with absences and 
granting leaves. Much of the absence-control program 
has evolved through a process of discussion at the super¬ 
visory level, and ordinarily it is through supervisory con¬ 
sultation that needed changes become apparent. The 
program is an integral part of labor relations within the 
plant. Thus it follows traditional company lines in ad¬ 
ministrative procedure and traditional company policy 
regarding the approach that is suitable. 

1. BENEFITS AND PENALTIES 

Allowable medical leaves for bargaining unit 
members at Cannon are primarily negotiated matters, 
although a leave system was in operation before the first 
collective agreement. The main benefits are paid holi- 
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days, formal and informal leaves of absence, sick leave, 
and vacations. 

The penalty program for certain absence practices is 
a running thread through the benefits program. The fol¬ 
lowing contract provisions illustrate this relationship: 

1) In order to collect holiday pay, an employee must not be 
on leave or layoff and must have worked his scheduled work¬ 
day prior to and following the holiday, except in the case of 
illness or injury which is proven to the satisfaction of the 
company. This is a part of the collective agreement and en¬ 
courages attendance both before and after holidays. 

2) One of the specified conditions under which continuous 
service shall be automatically broken and accumulated 
seniority lost is failure to notify the Personnel Director within 
three working days or sooner, if physically possible, of the 
employee’s inability to report for work because of sickness or 
accident. Thus it is a matter of agreement between the union 
and the company that if an employee is physically able to do 
so but fails to notify the proper officer of his inability to re¬ 
port for work for three consecutive working days, die em¬ 
ployee may be discharged. 

3) Another specified condition occasioning automatic 
breaking of continuous service and loss of seniority is the 
failure of an employee to report for work at the expiration of 
a leave of absence, unless unable to report because of sick¬ 
ness or accident. 

4) Another agreed-upon condition affecting seniority and 
service is that an absence from work on a medical leave may 
not be for more than 12 months, though in exceptional cases 
the company and the union may agree that seniority is not 
broken. 
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5) Earned vacation time may be penalized either because 
of involuntary absence of more than 60 days or because of 
voluntary absence of more than 30 days, exclusive of earned 
vacation properly authorized. Involuntary absences are those 
arising because of personal medical reasons. Voluntary ab¬ 
sences are considered as personal leaves. 

In addition, there is an unofficial understanding that 
one of the matters that will be considered in determining 
which employees are to receive merit wage increases is 
a satisfactory attendance record. As a rule of thumb, 
sporadic absences of ten days in the four-month review 
period are considered excessive, whereas workers on 
planned leave are not affected unless they are out 30 
days. The theory behind this approach is that sporadic 
absence is more detrimental to production schedules 
than are planned absences. 

The company also disciplines employees for what it 
terms excessive absenteeism, upon the advice of the 
foreman in question or after periodic examination of the 
individual attendance records. For want of a better defi¬ 
nition, the company views excessive absenteeism as 
being the worst absenteeism rate of an employee or em¬ 
ployees in a department over a period of time. Under 
present absence rates of employees, the management 
holds that this is a fair and workable definition which is 
not likely to require discipline of employees whose ab¬ 
sences are not excessive by other standards as well as 
this one. 

The primary purpose of the penalties is to encourage 
both attendance and utilization of the prescribed pro- 
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cedures for whatever absences the employee must take. 
A notable feature is that planned absences on leave do 
not carry the penalties of sporadic, unannounced, and 
unreported absences. The collective agreement thus en¬ 
courages cooperation on the part of the employee in fol¬ 
lowing the proper procedures. This in turn insures the 
least possible interruption of production schedules. 

2 . PROCEDURAL ASPECTS 

The absence-control program includes pro¬ 
cedures for obtaining the benefits, for avoiding the 
penalties, for managerial discipline for excessive absen¬ 
teeism, and for worker protest concerning discipline or 
denial of requested leave. 

a. Planned leaves. To obtain an informal leave of ab¬ 
sence the employee must make such a request of his 
supervisor at least four hours before the end of the last 
shift worked prior to the start of the leave. Formal leave 
is necessary for absences exceeding one week. Reporting 
at the end of the leave is also mandatory. A formal leave 
for medical or personal reasons requires a written appli¬ 
cation. In addition, a written statement of a qualified 
physician must support a request for a medical leave. 

b. Unauthorized leaves. In case of an emergency, 
where the employee has not been able to give advance 
notice to his supervisor, he must notify the Guard Desk 
immediately by phone or telegram and daily thereafter. 
As previously noted, if he fails to report within three 
working days (unless physically unable), he is subject to 
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discharge; and the company enforces this penalty. An 
employee must apply for a leave prior to the sixth work¬ 
ing day, even if he or she calls in each day of sporadic 
absence. 

To avoid penalties for absence, the prescribed proce¬ 
dures must be followed. Company policy provides that 
explanations for absences will be accepted in good faith, 
but notification of absence and of continuance of an 
absence must be tendered daily to the proper authority 
unless leave has been granted. The whole burden of 
avoiding penalties in connection with absences is thus 
placed on the individual employee. 

c. Excessive absenteeism. In the case of frequent ab¬ 
sences, a progressive discipline is enforced. First there is 
a verbal warning, then a written warning, then a layoff 
for three days. If absenteeism continues, further dis¬ 
ciplinary layoffs up to two weeks, leading to eventual 
discharge, may be imposed depending on the circum¬ 
stances of the absenteeism problem. These disciplinary 
actions are usually initiated by the foreman. 

The company policy in this regard is constructed on 
the assumptions (1) that the provided procedures for 
seeking leaves are liberal and are necessary to the opera¬ 
tion of the company; (2) that discipline for excessive ab¬ 
senteeism is corrective in nature, since even a valued 
employee may slip into careless work habits; and (3) that 
excessive absenteeism, if not corrected, is detrimental to 
the group harmony necessary to guarantee a profit for 
the company and its stockholders, high wages and job 
security for the employees, and a satisfactory product for 
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the customer. Discipline and discharge for just cause are 
stated managerial prerogatives in the collective agree¬ 
ment. 

d. Grievance procedure. The collective bargaining 
agreement provides that if an employee feels aggrieved 
by any company discipline, he shall have recourse 
through the grievance procedure set forth in the con¬ 
tract. This is a three-step procedure with time limitations 
on each step. Unsettled grievance issues arising out of 
interpretation or application of the agreement may be 
arbitrated. The employee may also utilize the grievance 
procedure if he is refused a leave of absence. 

3 . ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 

Administrative aspects of the Cannon ab¬ 
sence-control program include the keeping of records; 
education of the employees, especially new hires; and 
the manner of handling requests for leave. 

a. Records. The only record that is considered abso¬ 
lutely necessary to the program is an individual em¬ 
ployee record of daily attendance which covers a period 
of two years and is kept up to date by one of the 200 
foremen. Among other things, this record allows the 
foreman to calculate the status of the employee for pirn- 
poses of employee rating and review. After two years the 
record is filed permanently in the Personnel Office. 

Other paper work is involved in the written requests 
for leave and the answers to such requests. Confirmation 
letters are sent to employees who have been granted 
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formal leaves of absence specifying the dates of the 
leave, the procedure for reapplying, how to prevent 
lapse of group insurance, and so on. 

In the past it has been a function of the Labor Rela¬ 
tions Administrator to study the individual employee 
attendance cards periodically in order to determine 
whether excessive absenteeism is a problem. The com¬ 
pany is now instituting a procedure whereby the fore¬ 
men will send to a central office the names of the three 
persons with the worst attendance records each month. 
The purpose of this report is to make certain that dis¬ 
cipline is not undertaken in one department when per¬ 
sons with worse records in other departments are not 
being disciplined. This information is needed to avoid 
disciplinary action which the union might charge is un¬ 
fair or discriminatory. The company is also initiating a 
program of positive recognition of the people with the 
best attendance records. 

b. Education of employees. Management is concerned 
with seeing that each employee understands the priv¬ 
ileges and duties of this and other company programs. 
To this end a new employee’s booklet was prepared and 
is available to factory and nonfactory employees alike. 

In addition, a group induction program for new em¬ 
ployees conducted by the Personnel Relations Depart¬ 
ment includes a talk on the history of the company, its 
production, and the rules and benefits. Each new em¬ 
ployee is also given a card informing him of the pro¬ 
cedure for notifying the Guard Desk of an emergency 
absence. 
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c. Granting of leaves. The aims and procedures of the 
program are also explained in the supervisors handbook. 
About 200 foremen, as delegates of the Personnel Direc¬ 
tor, act on the requests for personal or sick leave. These 
foremen, in determining whether to grant or refuse a 
leave, take into account the work load of the department. 
This, too, is a matter of agreement with the union; the 
contract specifies that the granting of formal leave is sub¬ 
ject to production requirements, except in the case of 
extreme emergency such as death or serious illness in the 
immediate family. 

The Labor Relations Administrator acts as the coordi¬ 
nator of the leave-of-absence program. Foremen are sup¬ 
posed to consult him regarding any unusual requests, 
since he is responsible for seeing that the granting of 
leaves is fairly consistent over the whole plant. He is 
also the key administrative official for noting whether 
any of the rules, procedures, or practices need to be re¬ 
vised. 


4 . UNION RESPONSE 

Union officials consider it the unions responsi¬ 
bility to assist management in the solution of the prob¬ 
lem of absenteeism. To this end they would like to par¬ 
ticipate in an effort to improve the program at certain 
critical points. Since the union claims some credit in hav¬ 
ing bargained for some of the specific benefits, it has a 
vested interest in at least certain features of the absence- 
control program. Following are some of the operational 
problems as seen by union officials: 
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a. Unilateral company action. If the union is to accept 
its full responsibility as sole bargaining agent, its officers 
hold that they should be consulted before rules are al¬ 
tered, even when this is done to meet pressing problems. 
The union considers company rules more or less as work¬ 
ing conditions, and any change in these without con¬ 
sultation with the union is seen as a unilateral alteration 
of working conditions. Management, of course, sees 
company rules as falling well within its prerogatives. In 
some instances union representatives have been con¬ 
sulted. 

When changes are made in rules without consulting 
the union, ordinarily the union challenges the company 
position. This is a frictional area in many or perhaps 
most industrial plants. Company rules are neither clearly 
working conditions nor clearly beyond the reach of the 
collective agreement. The point is well taken, however, 
that if the union is expected to take a positive role, then 
consultation with its representatives before rules are 
changed is advantageous. 

b. “ Double penalty 9 effect of enforcement of penalties. 
The union officials claim that there is some effect of 
double penalty when for the same set of absences an 
employee may lose his chance to be considered for a 
merit raise, may receive a disciplinary layoff, and per¬ 
haps may be denied formal leave at a later date on the 
basis of his attendance record. For this difficult problem 
the union has no clear-cut remedy except perhaps to con¬ 
sider that an exacted penalty disposes of the act for 
which it was imposed. This approach, however, might 
have the undesirable consequence of removing penalties 
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from the “corrective” status to the “punishment” status. 
It would certainly be more reasonable in the case of oc¬ 
casionally absent employees than of chronically absent 
ones. Yet the accumulation of penalties for given ab¬ 
sences has undesirable results, too. 

c. Inconsistencies in administration of program. Union 
officials hold that because some 200 foremen keep the 
important records and make the strategic decisions re¬ 
garding how individual absences are to be treated and 
who is to be penalized, inconsistencies are inevitable. 
They claim that the granting of leaves and the penalties 
for absences tend to vary from department to depart¬ 
ment, and that this variation is due, not to production 
requirements, but rather to lax central administration. 
The company has seen some merit in this criticism and, 
as noted earlier, has made an effort to devise a reporting 
form to standardize disciplinary measures. 

d. Problems in connection with notice. The union 
notes that many grievances arise out of the three-day 
time limit for giving notice of inability to report for 
work, because neither the union nor the company has a 
way of definitely establishing whether an employee has 
called in, as he may claim. The union has a specific sug¬ 
gestion to make—the adoption of a numbering system 
for recording calls which has proved successful at 
another firm. The employee calls in and gives his name, 
which is written opposite a number, along with the time 
of his call and any other pertinent information the com¬ 
pany wants. The employee is told his reference number 
for this call. Later, if there is a disagreement, he is asked 
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by the union official what his number was. Perhaps he 
answers 36. Maybe that week the numbering used was 
in the 500 series. The union representative then has good 
reason to believe that he is not telling the truth. This 
simple system removes the argument. 

The union is also concerned that in spite of the em¬ 
ployee booklet, the collective agreement, and the orien¬ 
tation session, many employees are misled by contradic¬ 
tory telephone conversations. The remedy suggested is 
that telephone conversations should be standardized to 
conform with the collective agreement requirements. An 
employee should not be told that everything is taken 
care of, when in fact he is probably subject to discharge 
if he fails to call in the next day or if he fails to write his 
foreman requesting a leave to cover an absence of more 
than a week. A standardized reply, or even a recorded 
reply, would be more helpful. 

e. Other issues. The union objects to what it terms 
“making an example of an employee.” This objection 
tends to conflict head on with the company definition of 
“excessive absenteeism” as the worst record of absences 
in any given period. 

The union also holds that added thought should be 
given to the effects on women's health of the type of in¬ 
dustrial work they are doing and of the extraordinary 
surgical needs of some of them after a long work history. 

In short, the union is interested in both the long- and 
short-run aspects of the absence-control program, par¬ 
ticularly since a large number of the grievances at Can¬ 
non originate in various aspects of this program. 
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5 . SUMMARY 

The Cannon program of absence control is one 
which, in its general outlines, may be adapted to either a 
smaller or a larger company, and with some changes to 
a nonunion company. It fulfills reasonably well the prin¬ 
ciples of a positive absence-control program through 
relating benefits to cooperation and good attendance on 
the part of employees. Furthermore, there is flexibility 
in the program and its administration, so that changes 
may be made from time to time. 

Perhaps one of the strengths of the program is the fact 
that neither union nor management thinks it is perfect. 
Thus the plan is just an integral part of the working rela¬ 
tions at Cannon and has not become a sacred cow. 

Many suggestions for improvements have originated 
with the union. Because of the interest of both manage¬ 
ment and the union, there is likely to be continued pres¬ 
sure from both sides for a friction-free program to pro¬ 
mote good attendance. 



XI. Some Conclusions 


w 

▼ Tork absence is a world-wide phenom¬ 
enon observable in planned and unplanned economies 
alike. For some societies it may mean lower standards 
of living; for any society, absenteeism, however defined, 
represents a cost of production. 

Why a worker is unable or unwilling to work at times 
when he is expected to do so has been the subject of 
many studies. At one time it was widely believed that 
most of the fault for a high absence rate lay with the 
workers themselves, workers who failed to see the im¬ 
portance of diligence, who preferred little income to 
longer hours, who might be prevented from coming to 
work by almost any adverse circumstance from bad 
weather conditions to convenient malaise. 

We hear less and less of this point of view as social 
scientists, physicians, and employers delve more deeply 
into the contributory causes of absences. Increasingly we 
hear less about “absenteeism” and more about “absence 
control.” 

As the reasons for absence are better understood, the 
managers of modem industry move to apply this new 
understanding. Thus the government of Mexico seeks to 
raise the level of aspirations and living standards of 
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workers in the new industries in order to promote better 
attendance. In the United States, management continues 
to try to improve the functioning of private business 
through better personnel policies, including those deal¬ 
ing with absence control. 

This pamphlet has sought to set forth both the chal¬ 
lenge of and possible remedies for absenteeism. Good 
management was found to be a prerequisite, with ade¬ 
quate production planning, placement of employees, 
and training of supervisory employees being of the ut¬ 
most importance. Provision of medical services to deal 
with problems ranging from minor ailments to emotional 
disturbances will support a sound program of industrial 
relations. Accurate and fairly detailed records on attend¬ 
ance are needed, as well as regular procedures for deal¬ 
ing with absences. Cooperation of the union, if any, and 
of the community is desirable. 

Efforts by many individual companies to reduce the 
costs of unplanned absences present a laboratory view of 
how management may meet the challenge of absentee¬ 
ism. However, additional studies are needed to provide 
continuing new insights into the relationship between 
work absence and individual adjustment. If, as the 
Hinkle and Plummer studies suggest, one third of the 
working population has a tendency to be chronically ab¬ 
sent from scheduled work, then society in general has a 
stake in the furtherance of medical, sociological, and 
psychological research. All of us would benefit from the 
decreased absence and increased productivity, morale, 
and effectiveness of all workers that might result. 



XII. Suggestions for 
Further Reading 

p 

JL rovocative reading on absenteeism may be 
found in government publications and in many busi¬ 
ness and professional journals. Of the postwar studies, 
those of Drs. L. E. Hinkle and N. N. Plummer and their 
associates for the New York Telephone Company are 
outstanding. Articles on their work appear in Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery , 21 (1952), 365-375; American 
Medical Association Archives of Industrial Health , 11 
(March, 1955), 218-230; American lournal of Hygiene , 
64 (September, 1956), 220-242; and American lournal of 
Psychiatry , 114 (September, 1957). 

These medical studies provide insight into new atti¬ 
tudes toward absence related to illness, which is not only 
the major cause but also the most expensive factor in 
absenteeism. 

The studies at Detroit Edison Company in 1949-1950 
were conducted and reported on by Floyd Mann, James 
Dent, and Howard Baumgartel of the Survey Research 
Center at the University of Michigan. These reports may 
be obtained from the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. An application of the research findings by Mann 
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and John E. Sparling has been issued in pamphlet form 
by the American Management Association under the 
title “Changing Absence Rates.” 

A comparison of the New York Telephone and Detroit 
Edison studies is contained in Alfred G. Larkes article, 
“Curing the Absence Habit,” reprinted from Duns Re¬ 
view and Modern Industry , April, 1956. For another 
study of a similar company, the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, see W. M. Gafafer, “Absentee¬ 
ism,” in Manual of Industrial Hygiene, William Mc¬ 
Kinley, ed. (Philadelphia: Saunders, 1943). 

A postwar contribution to the understanding of the 
characteristics of absentees is reported by Max D. Kos- 
soris in the July, 1948, issue of the Monthly Labor Re¬ 
view. The Review also has numerous articles on wartime 
and postwar absenteeism rates and experiences of both 
the United States and allied nations. Of special interest 
are the articles, “Neurosis Among British Factory Work¬ 
ers,” 66 (April, 1948), 403-404; “Studies of the Effects of 
Long Working Hours,” 58 (June, 1944), 1131-1144; a 
summary of twelve plant surveys on the same question, 
59 (October, 1944), 737-740; and “Sickness Absenteeism 
under General Motors Corporation Group Insurance 
Plan,” a study of plants in Canada and the United States, 
74 (January, 1952), 38-40. 

Besides the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, other 
governmental agencies issue pertinent publications on 
absenteeism from time to time. These may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., or may be borrowed from the Federal Documents 
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Depositories which are maintained in many parts of the 
United States. One such publication is the pamphlet 
Turnover and Absenteeism , No. E-61, issued by the 
Bureau of Employment Security, as revised in July, 1957. 
Issued by both the U. S. Public Health Service and the 
American Medical Association is “A Syllabus on Work 
Absence,” printed in the January, 1956, issue of the 
American Medical Association Archives of Industrial 
Health . The Division of Labor Standards of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor published in 1943 a Special Bulletin No. 
12, Controlling Absenteeism , A Record of War Plant 
Experience , which includes a report of some of the testi¬ 
mony heard by a wartime House Labor Committee on 
the question of absenteeism. 

A penetrating analysis of “Absenteeism and Labor 
Turnover” appears in Elton Mayo’s slim volume, The So¬ 
cial Problems of an Industrial Civilization , published by 
Harvard University in 1945. This analysis draws heavily 
on the study by John B. Fox and Jerome F. Scott, Absen¬ 
teeism: Management's Problem , published in 1943 as No. 
29 of Harvard’s Business Research Studies, and a study 
by Mayo and George F. Lombard, Teamwork and Labor 
Turnover in the Aircraft Industry of Southern California , 
published in 1944 as No. 32 of the same series. 

The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., has issued three 
bulletins: How to Cut Absenteeism (1952); Control of 
Absenteeism and Computing Absenteeism Rates , sur¬ 
veys No. 26 and No. 27 respectively of the Personnel Pol¬ 
icies Forum Series (1954). The BNA also reports on arbi¬ 
tration awards in the cumulative series Labor Arbitration 
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Reports, which was used as a reference for the arbitra¬ 
tion chapter of this pamphlet. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., has 
also issued several bulletins, one of great interest being 
Controls for Absenteeism, No. 126 of its Studies in Per¬ 
sonnel Policy (1952). 

For references to the absenteeism experiences of other 
countries in addition to those found in the Monthly 
Labor Review, see (India) A. K. Rice, Productivity and 
Social Organization; The Ahmedabad Experiment (Lon¬ 
don: Tavistock Publishers Ltd., 1958); (Soviet Union) 
Maurice Dobb, Soviet Economic Development Since 
1917 (New York: International Publishers, 1948); W. H. 
Chamberlain, The Soviet Planned Economic Order (Bos¬ 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 1931); Harry Schwartz, 
Russias Soviet Economy (rev. ed.; New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1958); (Mexico) Sanford A. Mosk, Industrial Revo¬ 
lution in Mexico (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1950). 

The well-known personnel, labor relations, and man¬ 
agement journals contain articles on absenteeism occa¬ 
sionally. Two outstanding articles in the Personnel Jour¬ 
nal are LeBaron O. Stockford, “Chronic Absentee and 
Good Attendant,” 23 (December, 1944), 202-207; and 
Eileen Ahem, “Discharge for Absenteeism Under Union 
Contracts,” 32 (October, 1953), 173-177. Another impor¬ 
tant article appears in the Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review: King MacRury, “Employee Morale: Analyses 
of Absence Records and Opinion Polls,” 2 (January, 
1949), 237-247. An article in the same journal which con- 
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tributes to the understanding of the role of the union in 
dealing with such problems generally, and in particular 
in India, is that of Van Dusen Kennedy, ‘The Concep¬ 
tual and Legislative Framework of Labor Relations in 
India,” 11 (July, 1958), 487-505. Foreign journals also 
contain articles on absenteeism. For instance, see F. D. 
K., “Attendance in the Coal Mining Industry,” British 
Journal of Sociology , 5 (1954), 78-86. 

These references will undoubtedly lead the reader to 
others, depending on his special interests. As a pleasant 
antidote to this maze of varying material, there remains 
Fortune editor Daniel Bells essay. Work and Its Dis¬ 
contents (Boston: Beacon Press, 1956). 
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